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point "where the food organism had touched it. These lateral
pseudopodia grew in towards each other, met and fused to form
a bridge between the main pseudopodia, thus imprisoning the prey
in a comparatively large triangular space. This type of response
to the stimulus of food particles, involving action of parts of the
amoeba's body distant from the point of stimulation but appropriate
to the capture of the prey, is common.

Jennings found that if the tip of an advancing amoeba is violently
stimulated by a fine glass rod, the forward movement of this part
is stopped, and a new principal pseudopodium is formed, usually
on some part of the anterior end of the animal. Thus its course
is only slightly altered. If the new direction of movement still
leaves the front part of the body exposed to the action of the
stimulus, then a new pseudopodium is formed, still further altering
the course. This may continue till the original direction of
locomotion is reversed.

The process of food Intake by an amoeba has been intensively
studied. The details of the process are varied in a remarkable way
in accordance with the requirements of the situation.

A motionless particle is commonly ingested in a very straight-
forward way. When the amoeba comes in contact with such a
particle it may, of course, continue on its way without paying any
attention to it. If, however, it is going to devour it, the tip of
the pseudopodium which has touched it flows over and round it
until the object is completely enclosed in the amoeba.

The process of ingesting a motile living organism, such as a
minute ciliate or flagellate, is more elaborate, and is varied to suit
the particular circumstances. A common procedure, when the
amoeba is on a flat surface such as a glass microscope slide, is that
it puts out two pseudopodia, one on each side of its prey. These
grow out to encircle the prey in a wide arc without touching it,
and fuse together at their tips to form a closed ring, which may
be several times the diameter of the enclosed organism. At the
same time a thin sheet of the substance of the amoeba flows out
from the angle made by the two pseudopodia with the body. The
advancing rim of this sheet spreads along the edges of the
pseudopodia forming a roof to the ring; thus the prey, which has
not yet been touched and disturbed by the amoeba, is now
imprisoned in a dome-shaped chamber, the rim of which rests on
the substratum. A floor to this chamber is now formed in the
same way as the roof, and the living prey is now completely